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PHILARE TES 


My Dear Friend, 


=» OUR Company at prefent would be as 


— 
— 
. 
. 


I uſeful as agreeable to me; for I could 
N. AD freely communicate my Mind to you, and 
GY preſently know your Sentiments. There 
dare Occurences that cannot but lead one 
into Variety of Thoughts, and on Subjects 
. of great Concern to an honeſt Man. 
Since by your Abſence I cannot ſpeak, I muſt write to 
you. But oe Hour's Converſation would carry us 
further than ſeveral Hours Writing. | , 
Vet Familiar Letters between Friends are next to 
Converſation. He who writes to the Publick, like one 
dancing in a pablick. Aſſembly, muſt be under a Thou- 
fand Conftraints, which would be as uſeleſs. and imper- 
tinent Embaraſsments in writing to his intimate Friend, 
as the Minuet- Step, or the Walk of 4 Courant would 
be in walking alone tq make his Friend a Viſit. He 
has nothing to mind buk*the Road, and to walk it ſo as 
beſt ſuits his Journey; and is not encumber'd about his 
Steps and Gate, only that he may not tread awry. And 
be walks better in a Frock, Bob, and ſtrong eaſy Shoes, 


than in Top Dreſs and a Pair of nice ſingle Pumps. 
ws OT 1 zo 
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FG» write to you, Dear Sir; with no Concern on 
me about Stile or Method, and the Beauties and Deli- 
cateſſes of the Pen. only want to let you know the 
Thoughts that revolve in my Breaſt ; wo it matters not 
whether in my own Words, or the Words of others, 
and whether the Sentiments have firſt ariſen to my ſelf, 
or | have learn'd them from Books or Converſation; for 
both of' them, as zhey are in my Mind, are my own 
Thoights, and have equil Influence on me. And this 
Inflae Er. can ſcarcely miſs to appear from my Expte ſſi- 
ons, Which will be 750 that my Thoughts naturally 
ſuggeſt to me; and therefore may ſometimes be in the 
grave and ſerious, and ſometimes in the jocular and lu- 
dicrous Strain; ſometimes full of Regret or Indignation, f 
and ſometimes of Contempt and Diſdain. Don't you 
Often find theſe ſucteed ne another, And tak e very quick 
Turns in your Soul, when employ'd on important af- 
fecting Subjects? But in writing to you, I need not bind 
my ſelf down to the Free and Familiar way, no more 
than to the Methodica!. Even in this alſo I'tl-be uncon- 
fin'd; for affected Freedom is the moſt hateful and 
ridiculous of all Conſtraints. And if my Mind ſhall. 
prompt me to it (which I believe it will not) Pl walk 
in my pretty Pumps with a Tye-Perriwig, 125 lay aſide 
my Bob and ſtrong Shoes. | 
Honeſty in Diſtreſs, and proſperous Wiekednels, have 
in all Ages and Countries exercis'd the anxious Thovghts 
of Mankind. One of 30 or 40 Years of Age can hard- 
 1y have liv'd fo retir'd from the World, as not to have 
ſeen Inſtances of it; for they occur not only i in publick, 
but alſo in private Life. 
Many Years ago I read a little Rank Book, call'd, 

L' Hontte Homme & le Scelerat, and wrote by a Scele- 
rat; for he moves you by repreſenting the HonZte 
Homme, in all the Scenes of Life, diſtreſs'd, undone, 
and never reliev'd by his Vertue; and the Raſcal in the 
_ fame Covrſe of Affairs flouriſhing by his. Diſhoneſty, and 
brought out of all Difficulties : And thus preparing you, 


2 - 


bis Principte of ſordid Selfiſhneſs does more readily in- : 


ſinuate itſelf into your Heart, and infenfibly, like flow, 
but fure Poiſon, cotrupts the Blood and Vitals, and re- 
duces the found 4 to a rotten E e that inks 
_—_ Ground, - +; 
„ „% | I was 
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Il was young when I read it; and the bare. fac'd Villainy 
of the Author aſtoniſh'd me. And I was more aſtoniſh'd, 
that an Old Man of Quality, finding the Book in my 
Hand, recommended it earneſily to me as a good Ditec- 
tor of my Conduct, when | ſhould come to enter on the 
World. After this Recommendation, and the ſame 
Perſon's arguing with me, That he was not bound to 
* a for his Country to the Hurt of his own Fortune, 
Jever diſdain'd the old Rogue, and was ſtruck with deep 
Concern and Amazement, that ſuch a Knave had been 
truſted in Government and Publick Buſineſs! And 1 
could not recover from the Fit of Indignation, mix'd 
with DejeQion of Spirit, that it threw me into, till I 
conſider'd that with all his Perfidiouſneſs he had been as 
unſucceſsful as the Hon#tre Homme whoſe Example he 
endeavour'd to diſſuade me from following. Thus 
ſome Rogues are damn'd here and hereafter! 4579 
I was then ignorant of the World, and knew not 
Mankind. I us'd to entertain my ſelf delightfully with 
the bright Examples of Virtue in Ancient Hiſtory, and 
With the generous Maxims of Perſons celebtated in alt 
Ages; and finding their Praiſe in every Mouth, I fan- 
cy'd, that tho? I ſaw many were gluttonous, lewd, 'co- 
vetous, dtunken, vain, (Fc. and tho? the Bent of Hu- 
man Nature was to indulge Pleaſure and even Senſua- 
lity, and had carry'd Men otherwiſe deſervedly famous 
into great and ſhameful Exceſſes; yet I could not ima- 
gine that any but the Droſs of the Earth, the Dregs of 
Mankind, and the cover d Villains who artfully diſſem- 
ble and inſinuate themſelves inte Power, did not ap- 
prove of Generoſity, and the gallant Sentiments and 
Actions of a Man of Honour and Pudlick Spirit. I 
fancy'd, that a Man of Honour, in any Station of Life, 
acting on noble Principles, would be ſapported by the 
Generality of Mankind, and valu'd for his Worth by 


Z thoſe in Authority, and might eaſily contemn the Res 


ſentment of Rogues; to diſappoint whom, and de- 
feat their Deſigns and Practices, cannot but be the 
* ſtrong Inclination and Endeavour of an honeſt Man, 
* and a great Satisfaction to him; and it is moſt cer- 
© tainly his Duty. | 5 2 
I then thought it the ſure Way to defeat a Knave, 
to convince the World that he was a Knave; and I con 
3 | ; tinn'd 


. 

tinu'd long of this Opinion; in ſpite of many Inſtan ces 
af the contrary that ſutpriz'd and griev'd me: becauſe 
I ſtill ſaw that Men, however proſperous and power- 
ful Rogues, were both in common and private Con- 
verſations condemn'd and reproach'd for their Knave= 
Ty 3 that this was the favourite Topick of their Ene- 
mies, and a foul Imputation that their Friends endea- 
vour'd to wipe off. — PLL 3 Ty 
But tho? this does, in ſame meaſure, hold true to this 
Day, yet how greatly was 1 (till miſtaken ! Not in my. 
Sentiments of Virtue, Honour, Generoſity, and Pub- 
lick Spirit; for theſe are as certainly right, as it is cer- 
tain that we are Men, that Society is to be maintain'd, 
and that there is an Infinite, Righteous, and Holy God, 
who made and rules all things. But I find that I was 
grievouſly miſtaken as to Mankind. I was not ſuffici- 
ently ſenſible of the Extent and Inveteracy of Human 
Depravity. And if I bad not corrected this Miſtake, 
how vaſtly more muſt 1 have been miſtaken now? For 
he muſt be very young or unattentive, or a great Stran- 
ger to Britain, who perceives not, that Baſeneſs of Spi- 
rit, Viciouſneſs, and curſt Corruption, has for many 
Years paſt gone on, and ftill advances, * by large and 
ſwift Strides, and is arriv'd to a Heighth beyond what 
it was at in former Days. OT SS TT Rk t; 
In ſaying this, I do not negleQ the good Counſel 
of the Man diſtioguiſh'd by his Wiſdom, and all whoſe 
Writings, that we have, proceeded from the Omniſci- 
ent and Unerring Spirit of Widom and I ruth. Say net 
thou: what it the Canſe, that the former Days were ket» 
ter than theſe : for thor, doeft not enquire wiſely concern- 
ing this, The Caution is certainly neceſſary; for we 
are very ready to. err in preferring former Times to 
the preſent. „% % dt DT INE: Es 4 8 FT, 2 
We have nat full Knowledge of tke Days before 
our own, and the Particulars are moſtly hid from us in 
Giouds of Dark neſs undiſpellable; and the Events f 
thoſe Days do not perfonally concern the greateſt Part 
of us, nor emplay our Hopes or Fears. We may like- 
Wiſe as ready. misjndge of the paſt Times of our own 
Days, as being turn'd old, we are ready to. fancy, that 
| the. Ladies were then more pretty, and the Seaſons 
warmer than now. In Youth, we ae full of Enjoy 


ments, 


by his unhappy People; or of a 4 2 . domineer! 
Minifter, who would look on himſel 


ments, and fuller of Hopes; and Trifles, Notbinzi, de 
Jight the exulting Heart, and lead it on-from Deceptions 
to Diſappointments; and even the Paths of future Sor- 
row ſeem to be ftrew'd with Roſes, and are trode with 

reſent Pleaſure. We ſaw not then ſufficiently the 
Evil of the Times. We had ſmall Knowledge and Ex- 
perience of Affairs: And vain Enjoyments and vainer 
Hopes veil'd our Eyes, and the Exuberancy of Natural 
—_ ſupported us in the Joy of almoſt continual De- 
uUunon. N | | 5 0 
My Dear Friend, you are fully ——— but fny Letter 
may be open'd at the Poſt- Houſe, and carty'd to Sir 
n—_—_—_—_— _ ; therefore fince | cannot whiſper it in 


your Ear, I will not mention the Year of your 


Age. But you and I are old enough to fee/ the Con- 
traſt, and we need not tell to one another how different 


the Caſe (if not of Ola, yet) of more advanced Age is. 


And I believe both of us are ſenſible, that the Infirmi- 
ties attending advanc'd Age, as well as the Weakneſſes 
and ignorant unexperienced Follies of Youth,' tend to 
betray Men into Miſtakes about the Times. 2 
Bnt the needful Caution given us in the Sacred Text 
I have quoted, does not contain nor imply a univerſal 
Prohibition. This were to prohibit us to ſee or think. 


It never was wrong to ſay, that So/omer's early: Days, 
when full of the Spirit of God, and juſtly admir'd for 


his Wiſdom and Adminiſtration, were better than the 


Afﬀeer-days in which he forgot God, and join'd bimſelf 


to Idols and Devils. The Holy Writings frequently 
ſpeak of a people's Cup of IJniquity being fall or 
not yet f up, And in theſe we ſee ſucceeding Reigns 


and Adminifirations compar'd with former, and, ac- 


cording to their Deſervings, declar'd to be better or 


1 worſe. And the Cauſes of the Miſcarriages of Kings and 
= Rulers, and thereby of the ſuperior Wickedneſs of the 


Age, are often expreſs]y remarked.. And it is impoſſible 


© that this Advice can be taken ſo. largely; for then it 
would not be the Advice of an inſpir'd Prophet agree- 


able to the reſt of the Scriptures of Truth, but of an 


- unjuſt Monarch, who knows that Ignorance is the 


Mother of that Devotion he deſires to be ador'd with 


as a Pitiful EL | 


low, 


tbe Liberty of the Preſs. ; 


low, if he ſuffer'd the beſt and greateſt of his Fellow- 


Subjects to ſpeak their Minds, and who hates and dreads 


Therefore, without Fear of 'tranſgrefling againſt this 
good Caution, I may write of the Badneſs of the pre- 
ſent Time even beyond former Times, if I can exquire 
wiſely concerning it. | „„ | : 
_ Inſtances of very bad things in our Days will not prove 
them worſe than the former in which the like inſtances 
occurr'd. And ſuppoſing we had ſuch zow, yet alſy—i 


In thoſe Days, there was a great Lord, who moſt 
_ agreeably ſurpriz'd the World, by boldly eſpouſing, on 


an eminent Occaſion, and on others, adhering. reſa- 
Iutely to the Cauſe of Honour and his Country. And 


for it he renounc'd Poſts of Dignity, that were alſo 


ſo profitable as not to be deſpis'd by the Richeſt. Vet, 
in a few Years, like the Cat turn'd to a Woman ( for 
it never turn'd a Man) he made a ſudden Jump from 
his Honourable new Friends to catch a Mouſe, tho? 
he wallow'd in native Plenty. „„ py DEE 
And, in thoſe Days, there was another Great Lord, 
Young, favourably look'd on by all, frank and obliging 
in his Deportment, profuſe rather than ſordid, in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of a very good and in the ſure and not very 
diſtant ExpeQancy of a vaſt Eſtate, who had a near Re- 
lation that could and probably would entich him be- 
yond any Subject; and who had the Favour of the Per- 


Jon of higheſt ExpeQation in the Realm. What could 
tempt ſuch a Lord, ix two or three Days, to deſert the 
_ Cauſe of Honour and of his Country, and to behave 


uuW——ly to his Relation and Great Friend? to fore- 
feit his Reputation during a long Courſe of Years he 


 _ might live, and which might have been adorn'd with Vir= 
tue and Glory, as well as paſs'd in the greateſt Opulency X 
and Grandeur? One would think that Madveſs could 


only account for it. I am of that Opinion. But Mad- 


neſs is of diverſe Kinds; and none of them are more 


miſleading than miſtaken ill-judg'd Vanity. 


Could there be a more manifelt Inſtance of it, than to | 


do an unhandſom thing in (the very diſtant and uncertain) 
Hopes of one Day riſing, through a mean Poſt, to the 


Military Glory of the Great Name he had chance d to be 


the Heir of? What could blind him ſo much? He could 
* e not 


* 
* 6 


not poſſibly imagine that the great Name he was cal'd 


by, could raiſe him to that high Pitch of Renown. Was 
it then the certain Conſciouſneſs of his great Genius and 
Capacity for War, and an irreſiſtble Ardor to be in the 
way of Exerting it? Ah! ———— And ſtrong muſt the 
Impulſe have been that could bring a Man, ſo watlike- 
minded, to digeſt Injuries very recently receiv'd. But 
fach a one ſhould know, that the Glory of a Man of 


Honour mult accompany the Renown of a Great Com- 
mander; or the Commander, in all his Greatneſs, will 


juſtly be deſpis'd or hated. ihe | 
A Great and Succeſsful General as well as a Great 
and Succeſsful Lawyer, or Stateſman, may be a moſt 
execrable R II. And alas! a great Lord may be a 
great KL ve or a great F—1 at the Head of a Regi- 
ment, and never come to be a great General. 
Let me look back to thoſe Times a little earlier than 
I intended, and try what Light we may get into this 
1. bs moſt wonderfal Behaviour. | bak 

In thoſe Days it was the Faſhion to keep up a much 
larger Army than was needful for any warlike Occaſions 
of the Nation; but ſeveral Gentlemen of the Army 


fought againſt the Nation by their Votes i 


and more than 100 of them were thruſt into 


for that moſt honourable Purpoſe. In a time of no War 


(at leaſt of no Fighting) but of long and frequent Par- 
liaments, they were not us'd to Arms for Baitle, but 


for Shew, and were train'd to do Execution with their 


Tongues, not with their Hands. All of it conſiſted in 


the Application of two Monoſyllables, Aye and No. 


But ſome of them did learn, with no Letters, to 
deal, not in Monoſyllables only, but Poly ſyllables, and 
to join them in Periods, and of theſe Periods to com- 
pole a thing call'd à Speech, which they ſhot now and 
then from a Blanderbuſs. - | | 5. bas 
The frequent Uſe of this Inſtrument, both in Speech 
and Action, made a certain Gentleman ſo remarkable 
that, if he had not had a Brother, the Name of it would 
have been appropriated to himſelf. But he, truſting to 
his ſuperior Title to that Honour, and dreadlets that 
his Brother could equal him in it, did frankly allow of 
his Partnerſhip, and publickly ſpoke of the Two Blunder- 
ing Brothers; and he moſt 9 y demonſtrated, 
5325 . that 
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that the dignify'd Name of Blanderer was their own in 
a peculiar manner. TE. 1 
Vet the new-faſhion'd Sons of Mars did no deadly, 
Execution with this wide-mouth'd Inſtrument, but they. 
never fasl'd to make terrible Havock with their murdering- 
Stiletto and Pocket-Piſtol, Aye and No. The Nature of 
the Blunderbuſi was, like a certain famous Wind-Engine, 
to make ſome Noiſe, and to ſmell moſt odiouſly. The 
Sound of the [Inſtrument ſometimes excited Laughter, 


and at Other times was exceeding ſoporiferous ; but the 
lethargick Operation was often ſtopp'd by the Emetical 
Quality of the Smell: And it had no other Effect; ex- 


cept that, on occaſions, it ſerv'd to protradt Time, and 
keep off a cloſe Engagement, till the moroding Mer- 
cenary Troops where brought up to fall on. But the 
Military were fo dexterous in the Uſe of their little 
Dagger and Piſtol, that they never mifcarry'd in the Stob 
of the one, nor ever miſs'd their Aim in firing the other. 


And if any of them ſtruck or aim'd, not according to 


Command, he was ſpeedily turn'd out of the Army. 

It was not ſo in the war like Reign of a former King, 
celebrated for his ſedate Underſtanding, Penetration into 
the -Hearts of Men and never or ſeldom miſtaking 
what he might expect from them, for his working Head, 
firm Reſolution, and lacrepidity, both in the Cabinet 


and in the Field. He had govern'd a free People, and had 


been bred among them, and did not imagine that a brave 
Officer fail'd in the Military Obedience of the Camp, if 


he was not ſlaviſhly obedient in Council. He never could 


be perſuaded by his Miniſters, for what they call'd Errors 
of the Tongue, to wreſt thoſe Arms out of the Hands 


of Gallant Men, which he had often beheld them uſe 


ſo faithfully and boldly in his Service. He had partak en 
of their T oils and Dangers, and was foremoſt in them; 
and his Great Soul was uncapable of the mean Fears 


and Reſentments of any Miniſtry that trembled in Ap- 
_-prehenfion of Parliamentary Enquiries. Such a King 


fights to ſubdue the Enemies of the Nation ; and the 
Miniſtry to ſubdue the Nation it ſelf; and therefore to 
ſubdue the Parliament, which like an impregnable Fort, 
cannot be taken but by the Treachery of the Garriſon, 


ap And thence come the Penſions, Places, Cajoleries, Pro- 
miſes, &'c. ſo plentifully beſtow'd on the moſt Part, 


| (and 


Adminiſtration, nor aſſiſt to give up the National 
- Rights and Liberties to a K——4g, no more than to a 


ſtries. 


MHiniſter — a nded by Slaves dignify*d 
| 2 | 


(and the m Pars muſt be the Majority) and the Frowns, 
Menaces, and Injuries daily beſtow'd with great Libera- 
lity on others. Such Men are Miniſters very often; and 
fuch a Man very ſeldom is a King. 
This eruly Great Man (a Name more honourable, and 
more rarely deſerv'd than Great King) did himſelf reign 
and govern ; and his Miniſters were no Other than the 
Word literally imports -—— Servants, In other times, 
it has by a ſtrange Perverſion come to ſignify quite the 
contrary—— Maſters, | | 
This juſt and honourable Uſage of brave Warriouts 
continu'd in a ſubſequent Reign of Action and Military 
Glory, till towards the End of it. Then Troops being 
recall'd from the Field, and Navies from the Main, zhe 
War of Tongue and Trick was too much encourag'd and 


carry'd on; and Soldiers were turn'd ont of the Employ- 
ments wherein they had gallantly fignaliz'd their Fidelity, 


Conduct, and Courage, for not being duly train'd in the 


Exerciſe of thoſe dreadful Weapons, Aye and No. 


This rais'd a Cry fo loud, that all the Iſland reſounded 


- it, as a bare-fac'd Attempt to render Parliaments the 


Tools of introducing that Arbitrary Deſpotick Power, 


which their Inſtitution and End is to keep out. And 
none was more deep-mourh'd in the Cry, than he who 


not long afterwards began to creep into Power, if not 


Sovereign, yet. uncontrolled. Burt having arrived at it, 
he nor only on ite, but much leſs, Occofions did the 


fame thing. | | | 

' For the Offence of being thus firmly vertnous, he 
turn'd out of the Army that very Perſon, for whoſe 
being uſed ſo formerly he had join'd in the loud and 


- juſt Complaint of the Nation: That Noble Perſon of 


undiſputed Senſe and Honour, fine Taſte and Wit, caſy 
attracting Good nature and Elegancy, and Military Skill 


and Bravery: He would not ſubmit ro the Slavery of 


a pretended Whig, no more than of a pretended Tory 


F t; and therefore was uſed alike by both Mini- 


But I believe I write unacurately, in calling the laſt 
a Miniſtry, No; there was not then a Miniſtry, but a 


With ' 
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no longer were ſignificant. 


i „ 
with. idle Names of Officers that once had been, 


s * 


Tue Miniſter, for the ſame Reaſon, ſacrificed this 


Noble Perſon's Gallant Friend to his own ſcurvy Re- 


ſentment, for not yielding to him abſolute Parliamen- 


4ary Obedience. A Peer of acknowledged fine Accom- 


pliſhments, generous, and of eminent Service in Peace 
and War, and who had in Negotiation, as well as in 
Battle, ſupported the Intereſt and Honour of his Coun- 
try and King, and difdain'd to deliver up in Parliament, 
to an inſolent rapacious Miniſter, what he had gal- 
Iantly defended in the Field againſt armed Force, and 


in the Cabinet againſt the Subtilties of Politicians. Such 


a Negotiator (ſo different from 1) and ſuch a 


Peer in Parliament (alas! that he could be turn'd out of 
it!) could notbeendur'd by ſuch a Mir and his Slaves; 


and the brave Military Man was therefore drove from 
the Army. 4 55 | | 5 
And that the Sacrifice might be outwardly more pom- 


pous, by aVictim of higher Title, a Great D — was 
(in this) join'd to theſe two Noble Lords of unqueſti- 
on'd Worth and Honour. | | 


Nor did the M 


r reſt here, tho* for ſome. 


Years. this Meaſure was rather excus'd than vindicated ; 
but being publickly: charged with it, and in the moſt 


proper Place, he with znparalleld Modeſty, and no 
3 H:ſdom, boaſted of it as an Act of Spirit, that 


all who ſucceed to his Place and Power (God forbid | 


that any do!) ſhould exert againſt the Higheſt Subjects 
who ſhall dare to contradi& his'Meaſures. And he very. 
ſoon prov'd his Sincerity in this Declaration; and finding 
ud other. Colonel who deſerv'd tbe Honour, he turn'd 
out a Cornet, becauſe he had worthily ſtood up againſt 
him.in Parliament, for the juſt Intereſt and Dignity of 
the Higheſt Subject, whom the Miniſter 'thought him 
If. oblig'd to humble and keep low (God knows what. 
efides!) ſince he could not blind him, and obtain his 
BEE Smit os OT» 25 3 
I have not yet fallen upon any Memoirs of the Fate 
of the Illaſtrious Cbangeling I mention'd, after his un- 
expected Turn; and age ic would be acceptable 
to give you Inſtances from thoſe Times, of the Mini- 
let's Uſage of ſome other Great Lords, in n 
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Employment, who refuſed unlimited Obedience to his 
unjuſt Demands and ſauey Pleaſure. How could this 
Great Lord expect better? His Quality was not higher 
than that of one; and Vanity it ſelf could not flatter 
him to dream, that his Merit exceeded the Worth and 
Services of either of the other two Examples I have 
produced. He muſt therefore have been wholly void 
of Obſervation and Reflection; for it would be harſh 
to ſay, that he had reſolv'd on dirty Compliances, that 
be might be permitted to ſtink in the Employment he 
catched at. But with this my Memoirs have furniſh'd- 
me, that, juſt on his Acceptance, the M r, in 


1 a very publick Manner, made Game of him in a great 
| Horſe-laugh, and dull inſolent Jokes. Vou know, 


that none but his ////ſtrious Brother exceeded him in hea- 
vy low Jeſts, and the perpetual nauſeous AﬀeQation of 
Wie and Humour, which he has no Pretence to. And 

thus he diſcover'd alike his Judgment and his Wit, and 
= the Knowledge he had of his own Talents. 

But why ſhould I] write ſo: ſeverely of the Miſcarri- 
ages of thoſe Perſons ?— And why may not I write 
ſo to you? My Dear Friend, do not you. and 1, and 
all Mankind, ſpeak ſo of them? And have I not wrote 
what is true and juſt? How ridiculons, how abſurd, 
how perverſe is it, to be more offended at one who 
with honeſt Freedom expoſes bare-fac'd Corruption, 
than at the Corrupters and Corrupted, thoſe InfeQions, 


| Whoſe Curſes of human Society? It was ſaid of an Hi- 


= ſtorian, that he publickly wrote and cenſured the Wick. 

edneſs of Emperors as freely as they committed it. And 
may not I, in a private Letter, take as much Liberty 
with wicked Subjects. God forbid | ſhould: approve of 


Maiſcovering ſecret Wickedneſs; and Faults of any ſort 
That are hid from the World, ſhall, for me, in moſt 
Laſes, be buried in impenetrable Darkneſs. Nor would. 


I, in moſt Caſes, make manifeſt the V ices that are on- 
y ſurmiſed and ſuſpected, but, at leaſt, let them remain 
doubtful. To detect conceal'd, or doubted Vice, is to 
encreaſe ill Examples, the prodigious Number of which 
that we already have, is too ſtrong Encouragement to 
the bad; and the Setting of the Example is owing not 
only to the Committer, but to the Diſcoverer of the un- 
eveal'd or uncertain Crime. And when the Guilt of 
a Per- 
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n is not kn 


| tra the happy Event of thein returning 


own, he continues at leaft under the 
Reſtraint of Shame and Fear of his Reputation, which 
is taken off by the Diſcovery; and, for the moſt Part, 
Men will then be more apt to harden, than reform. 
But this is far from being the Caſe of bold, open Tranſ- 
greffors, And if thoſe I have pointed at had been pub- 


lick ly chaſtis'd, when they publickly gave the peſtiferous 
Examples, it might have done good. It might have ſtruck 


themſelves with Remorſe, and made them at leaſt wiſh 


in their poor rack'd Souls, that they had continued ho- = 


neſt and brave. Would to God they would yet return 
to Honour, if they be yet alive! Since they regarded not 
the real Shame of deſerting it. God forbid they ſhould 
continue Deſerters, from a falſe Shame of amending. 
to Virtue, what 
could I not riſqne for them? If they will not return, yet 


open Rebuke would not ſuffer them to hug themſelves in 
| their Diſhonour, and to turn utterly abandon'd in Prin- 
Ciple, as well as in Practice, and work themſelves into 


an Opinion, that they have done right, or are not ſtrong- 
ly difapprov*'d of, and with the Franquilitty of a harden'd 
ſtupify d Conſcience, to ſit down on their ill got ſcurvy 


Gains, or ſervile Pittance of Power. | $4 
And if it ſhould have no Effe& on them at all, yet it 
ought to be done for the ſake-of others Moft People 
have a more quick Senſe of Gain, Power, Eaſe, and 
Splendor, than of Honour and Virtue. The firſt trike 
the Eye, and without Reflection attract every one's Ob- 
ſervation, and the emulous, if not envious, Wiſhes of 

the Majority. But Honour and Virtue are only viſible to | 
thoſe who are attentive, and think, and reflect. Therefore 
a Man of Honour whorefwſes to be advauc d dirtily, walk- 
ing thro* the Srreets of London, or riding into a Coun- 
try Town or Village, in plain or ſhabby Dreſs, and with 
none, ora very mean Equipage or Attendance; there is 
no Splendor about bim, nothing diſtinguiſhing. If he 
be not joſtled and infa}ted, yet he may be negleQed, and 


bare ſcanty Civility is the moſt he meets with. It is 


quite otherwiſe with a Rogue in Affluence or Power. | 


What can prevent the Infection he carries about with 


him, but to let our Countrymen know, That the ſhining | 


Fellow has the. Plague ? —— Hanc tu, Britanne, 
cavero . The Bulk of the People are naturally _— 
* a os | an 
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and hate publick Knavery when they know it. And by 
publiſhing it, many are kept back from it; for, wicked 
as the Times are, and loſt to Senſe of Shame, it cannot 


but be with mach inward Struggle that moſt Men arrive 
at Populus me ſibilat, at mibi plaudo, &.. 
And when they know they malt fall under the Indig- 
nation, and Contempt of Men of real Worth; and that 
dirty Dogs and Scoundrels (in Power or out of Power) 
can only approve of them, it muſt be ſtil} a ſtronger Re- 
ſtraint. Again, when Men of Figure decline from the 
Paths of publ ick Virtue and ſeem to flouriſh by it, even the 
Underſtandings of many would be corrupted into a Con- 
ceit they are wiſe, and to be imitated, if their Wickedneſs 
(and it is Hhickedneſs) were not expoſed to all who ſee ot 
hear what they bave done. This is neceſſary in ſuch 
Times, that Virtue and Honour may not paſs for old- 
faſhion*d Things, and Chimera's that Men of Parts and 
Figure have laid aſidſe. 5 0% whe» Þ 
And it is Juſtice to honeſt Men, and to the Publick. 
Let me for once ſuppoſe that moſt hateful Suppoſition, 
vr. That reputed Patriots of Note and Figure ſponid 
now, as in former Times they did, deſert the Cauſe af 


= their Country for the Wages: of Iniquity: Some would 


preſently cry —+—— “ Aye! they are all Rogues alike. 
I told you they would drop off, when they could make 
„their Bargain. The reſt will follow. God pity our 

| © poor Country! And for theſe Suſpicions, tere 
might be honeſt Well-wiſhers' of the Publick Good, 
who would forbear to afiift, 'or would but faintly affiit, 
= thoſe who honeſtly act for it, and dare be poor or unem- 
= ploy'd, and riſque and ſuffer (even in private Life) all 
the Conſequences of the Reſentment and Malice of the 
| Publick Oppreflors, and their Numerous Undenlings 


7 Others would cry, -— “ Courage! they are weary! of 
their damn'd Oppoſition. It will ſoon be contempri» 


dle, and the Minority dwiadle to nothing, or 10 4 


a few Fools of Virtue and Honour forſooth! But w/hO 


* will regard the poor Fellows? They are mot able to 
[cut a Figure. They will not ale for themſelves, 
and cannot ger for their Friends, and ſoon will have 
* no Friends. How can the chimerical Creatures im- 
gine to have Votes in Counties or Burroughs? They 
have not Money enough, . 
1 | | | | « and 
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„ and Favours; ſo that even their Promiſes will not 


% paſs, We'll run them down in Town and Country. 
„ Great Names deſert them. The Htiſ5, aud — T 
6 Queftion, The Queſtion, will knock them down in 
+. the Or if we let them prattle and talk Senſe 
*-and Truth, what will it ſignity zow? The Bench of 
„ ces is ours — hat we have taken care of 
„ And all B-—ches will be ſo. Don't you ſee the 
« Progreſs? If we can model two Hs of P tz 
* ſhall we not model all the HI, and 
* all the inferior C——:ts in Britain? The Army is 
* ours, and the Treaſury! The Treaſury is ours! and 
* the Stocks, the Funds, the Companies! - But 
damn that obſtinate City of London. and Briſtol, 
5. and i s'death, we'll drive them and Trade to 
* the Devil. We are in for Life, before G——ge !— 
* And what tho' we inſult who may ſoon 
© come to command? — Pugh! So we'did his 
* And yetükꝛaꝛ ä — And what has been 
„ gc. — — A third ſort, diſheartned by the Regrets 


and deſpondent Fears of the firſt, and intimidated by the 
Boaſts of the other, would be like the Tribe of Hacbar 
— A ſtrong Aſs couching down between two Bur- 
% dens: And he ſaw that Reſt was good, and the Land 
„that it was pleaſant, and bowed his Shoulder to bear; 


and became a Servant unto I'ribute. 
- Diſmal indeed would the State of Britain be, if in 
ſuch Defection, or ſuch Appearances of it as created 
Suſpicion, there were not ſome honeſt reſolute Men, 
who would publickly ſhew, that the Fears of the firſt, 
and the wicked Boaſts and Hopes of the other, are 
roundleſs and vain; and that the thira Sort are mean 
ſordid Wretches. F 
But groundleſs and vain, one may fay ! Why, do you 
think all the Minority, who have not yet gone off, are 
impregnable? No truly Minority as they are, their 
Number is too great, to admit of the Suppoſition. But 
all the Minority, nor the Bulk of it, is not therefore 


to be ſuſpected. Shew me any Sett, whoſe Number 1 
is between 2 and 300, who are all honeſt-hearted— 


You cannot! Then there is nothing here, but what 
always has been, and always will be in every Caſe. 
Why then ſhould Friends be diſcouraged, or 8 
13 inſult? 
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fofalt ? Why ſhould heartleſs, intereſted Creatures fo 


on take the Alarm, and couch under the Burden? 
And they may find it a miſtaken Meaſure. 5 2 

The Minority is indeed a Minority in certain Places, 
and on certain Occaſions: But (as the late Duke of 
| m (aid) I have ſeen an Event turn a Minori- 


1 


ty to a Majority, as round as a Hoop. And at preſent 


ority of the Kingdom is on vhe 

Side of the Minority in P—— —#. All who do not 
get or eæpect, are openly on their Side. The corrupted 
hemſelves are not fo loſt to common Senſe, but that, 

in their Judgments, they approve of the Minority (have 
you not heard them ſpeak ſo?) tho? moſt ſhamefally 
they act otherwiſe. And why do they act ſo? Why, 


becauſe they ger or ſtrive 10 get. Cromwell, by a 


Hajority in Publick Buſineſs, run down a Minority 
ffairs and the Majority of Britain. How did he 
do it 7 — hy the Sword And Sir ——— does it 
y the Purſe. But tho* both eontinu'd long, the Laſt 
nuſt come to an End as well as the Firſt, Pray God 
t may, before an End be put to it by the greater pub- 


2 


ick Calamities he hutries us into ſo falt ! 


The brave and bold Spirit of Free Britons is not ex= 


tinguiſh'd. e have down from all forther Days; 
Lifts of Min-—rs, L——ds J ges, G -Is, Fc. 
Impeach'd, Fin'd, Forfeited, : Hang'd, r. And yet 
the publick Spirit had ſotnetimes then run as low, 
as you. may imagine it does ow. The Egli have 
often ſuffer'd Oppreflion long, and with a Forebear- 
ance aſtoniſhing in a bold reſolute People, honeft and 
tenacious of their Rights and Liberties. But when 
rouzed at length, by continued Wrongs and Inſults, the 
Rage of a Stormy Sea was not more itreſiſtible than their 
juſt National Fury. The Scots have by ſome Been 
thought too fiery and apt to (ſtrike a Blow — terrible 


do the inſolent rapacious Oppreſſors, even when ſup- 


ported by ſurrounding Crowds of Scorch V ns. The 
iſtory of that Part of Brizain aftords a fignal, and al- 
moſt ſingalar, Inſtance of unconquerable Loye and 
Reſolution for the Rights and Liberties of one's Country. 
A private Gentleman, ſecond Brother of a F amily, very 
agg and honourable indeed, (and it ſtill continues) 
Put neither of that which is call'd Great Quality nor 
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Fortune. When one of the moſt powerful Kings in 

Europe had quite over-run and ſubdu'd every Corner of 
this Gallant Man's Country; when the Nobility and 
Gentry and all Ranks had ſubmitted to the Conqueror, 


and many of them were keener and more bitter than 


bimſelf againſt all who might reſiſt, he alone oppos'd 
the mighty Monarch and theſe falſe daſtardly Men of 
his own Nation. With a very few private Friends 
whom he ſpirited up, ſo far from being numerous enough 
to be eall'd an Army, that they were ſcarcely enough 
for the Train of an Envoy, he began and carry'd on a 
War to relieve his enthrall'd Native Land. And even 
his own King fought aginſt him who fought to recover 
and vindicate his Crown and Kingdom. But not the 
Smalneſs of his Force, and the ſeeming Impoſſibility of 
Succeſs, 'not the Meanneſs, the Perfidy and Malice of 
Multitudes of his Country-Men, and the Defection of 
the Great; not the Back wardneſs, Cowardiſe, Sordidneſs 
and Treachery of ſome pretended Friends, could diſ- 
courage him in the glorious Cauſe of Liberty and Patri- 
etiſm. Neither Want and Poverty, nor the extreameſt 
Hardſhips, Difficulties and Dangers, nor Death preſented 
to him in all its Shapes, deterr'd him from inceſſantly 
acting for his Country's Relief. He began and carry'd 
on its Relief, and dying for it, left it in ſuch a Way, 
that his dear Country was reliev'd. I need not tell you, 
that this was the brave, the wiſe, the glorious William 
Wallace. His King, who had meanly fought againſt the 


Hero that fought for him, at length had his Eyes open'd, 
and he undertook and ſucceſsfully finiſh'd what Wallace 


had with ſuch Honour carry'd fo far. f 
England and Scotland were then disjoin'd in their 


Government and Interelts. But now they are One. And 
the brave Spirit of both Nations (like the two Nations 
themſelves) is united, and will ever be exerted for their 


Common Country, Great Britain, and never ſuffer the 


Rights and Liberties of it to be deſtroy'd or infring'd by 
the Artifices and Corruption of a M 


| r, no more 
than by the Sword of any other Enemy. It is not the 
Ancient ſavage Fierceneſs, but the old noble Reſolution - 
that animates them againſt the modern Corruption and 


But 


1 
But I would ask every one who has not renounc'd 
all juſt Pretence to Honour, ſuppoſing the worſt he can 
ſappoſe — that the Minority ſhould dwindle, and the 
Great and moſt confiderable deſert their Country's 
Cauſe —— What then? —— It would be very lament- 
able. But what more? Nothing ſurely as 
to your Conduct, but that it ſhould ardently move you 
to act more ſtrenuouſly for your Country, as you are 
indiſpenſibly bound to do. If their Apoſtacy diſheartens 
| you ſo much, you want Spirit; and if it prevails with 
vou to follow them, you want Honeſty. Are bad Ex- 
X amples to induce you to be as bad? For Shame, ſhake 
off this Meanneſs, and dare to be Good, tho” it were 
alone. Take what Aſſiſtance you can honourably get in a 
= Cauſe ſo honourable. But if you do not find it, or if you 
loſe any that you ſeem'd to have, ——go on bravely. 
Your Duty requires you, and ſtill more than formerly. 
And don't apprehend that the Loſs of any ſuch Men 
would be ſo great. The remaining Men of true 
Honour would be excited thereby to unite in more vigo- 
ons Councils well executed, and would ſoon ſhew, that they 
had only loſt gilded Cyphers, but not ſignificant Fi- 
| grres, And if the prevailing Courſe of Diſhonour ſhould 
come to obliterate /egnificant Figures, yet do like an 
& honeſt adventurous Merchant, when in his Trade he 
finds the Courſe of Exchange againſt him; by Reſolntion, 

& Perſeverance, and Skill, he brings back the Balance, and 
in a manner forces it to ſtand on his Side. 1 2550 
Worthy Perſons may ſometiines be Indolent Men; 
that languid powerleſs Diſpoſition, which too often pre- 

vails over the ſtrongeſt and juſteſt Affections, and ſmo- 
= thers them. All Ages witneſs it. And By-ftanders may 
E miſtake, and fancy them Indolent or Faint, when ſtea- 
dily parſuing the moſt proper Meaſures. 
But the Honeſi and Brave do not, and never will turn 
- Faint by long Want of zhe deſired Succeſs. Nor have 
they been without glorious Succeſs ! Had it not been for 
them, what Exciſe Schemes, what frequent Yotes of Gre- +. 
dit, and conſequently unfrequent Parliaments, and bye 
and bye Votes of Credit for Years together, and no more 
& Parliaments * What giving up of National Poſſeſſions 
Band Trade? What further deſpotick Arbitrarineſs, Tc. 


would we not have felt? They have hinder'd the Eita- 
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bdliſament of theſe, and more of the curs'd Kind. which 
if the Nation was brought under, Publick Virtue and 


0 Honour would require, us to redeem it from, at the © 
if Expence of our Fortunes and Blood; and the Brave 


ſucceeding Ages. Theſe and other glorious Victories | 


they have had in a War that ſome call Swcce/aleſs.Þ The; © 
War is not yet over. The Enems keeps the Field anch 
renews nis Attacks and Stratzgems. ls this a time to fall 
aſleep or weary? Is this a time to ſheath their Swords on 2 


jt _ wield them faintly? No! The Genius of Britain cannot, Þ 

il endure it! And let the Enemy know, that ay long a 
l one Dram remains of the Brizsfp Spirit (it cant, 
i evaporate) it will continually ferment till it has thrown, Z 
| him off like the Scum of a Wine Preſs, in Vins 
i tage. And whoever. will take up his Ground and 
| Meaſures, will find, that the Hand, of Britain is itte: 
| concileably —— Manaus. inimica Tyranmis, 

ll But, my dear Sir, the Freedom I reſolv'd to follow. 
5 in writing, you may perhaps think bas led me too fan 
1 from the. Point | mainly, propoſed, which was the great, 
; 


TOO II 
SEO, 


Corruption of the pretent Times, and greater than of; 
former Days; for | have given you Inſtances in former 
Times alone, and only made Suppoſitions about the, 
preſent, Thus you may think I have not advanced ones 
| bit in my propoſed Undertaking, bar have reuder'd, it. 

j harder for my felf to go through with it, Were the: | 
former Times, ſo abominable, and yet ate ours worſe 2: ; 
es, vaitly worſe. And I have not gone ſo far from ⁵ 

| my Purpoſe as might be imagin'd. The Crimes of eve- 

th ry preceding Age are come down to ours, which with,, Z 
a plentiful Addition; of our own, are wronght up to 2 x 
higher Degree of more noxious and more inveterate We 
Villainy. So a capacious Common Shore glutted up, Ml 
| 
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and retaining all, has long received, and ſtill receives 
the Naſtineſs of every Vault in the Street, which, there, 1 
does tot into a more peſtiferous Excrement, that defiles,, 4 


the Air, and brings Diſeaſes and Death on all the In- . 
il habitants, who are not fortify'd againſt the ſuffocating, T7 
- Poiſonous Exhalation. 5 „ = 7 
i ' Fo prove this by former and later Inftances—— 
it | „ — I nmuſt ſuch Stories tell, \ 


At join'd to theſe, would 19 a Volume ſwell, 
5 — 9 
As true as Heav'n, more inſumous than Hell. 


But 


. 

Bat I will not deal ſo much in Particulars, and no 
farther than ſhall be needful to ſhew © what is the Na- 
„ ture and Kind, what is the Charaderiflick of the 
= <« Wickedneſs of the preſent Times.” This muſt be done 
in another Letter, if I do it at all. And if 1 do, tho? 
it ſhall be wrote with equal Freedom, I intend to con- 
= fine myſelf pretty cloſely to the Subject juſt now men- 
Z tioned. And when I ſhall have done this, remember, 
= my Worthy Dear Friend, that it will be a Debt on you, 
to Virtue, to your Country, and to our Friendſhip, to 
write what is the Duty of honeſt Men, what is in- 
« cumbent on them in their various Circumſtances and 
= © Sicuations, to do in theſe Times, and in this State of 
Affairs.“ Let us try what we can produce on Subjects 
= ſo important, and ſo little and ſeldom treated of, with 
an Application ſo uſefully particular. Would to God 
we could ſet theſe Things in their native glaring Light, 
that all the World might ſee clearly, and R—ues be 
= forc'd to own publickly, that they are hateful R ues, 
or to turn Honeſt! and Honeſt Men be reliev'd from 
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* themſelves. Would to God we could fire every Breaſt 
with Noble, Juſt, and Unextinguiſhable Ardor for our 
f = 1ong-injur'd Country, and prevent the Ruin it is relent - 
2 leſsly puſh'd on to! 3 | 
May Great Britain have the cordial and unalterable 
A Attachment of every profeſs'd Patriot, as certainly 
n and firmly as Pbilaretes has of his own  _ 

wy London, April 8. 1738. PROBUS. 
h. P. S. Fatigu'd with writing, I went abroad the other 
2 Day to take the Air, and a Shower drove me into a 
5 Coffee Houſe, As I waited for my Cup of Tea, I 


laid hold on a News-Paper lying on the Table, and 
che firſt Paſſage I happen'd to caſt my Eyes on was, 
That — had accepted of a Poſt in the Army! 
The very next Paragraph was, in large Letters, in- 
; Lcrib'd, BANK RUPTS. O Gemini how I ſtarted! 
But on reading the Liſt, I ſaw they were only Ban- 
= erupts in Eftate, If the Writers of the Craſiſman and 
= Common Senſe ſaw this Paper and were ſtruck as I was, 
who knows but henceforth they will preſent us weekly 
with a double Liſt of Bantrupts — in Eſtate, and 
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every Doubt, and in all Emergencies act honeſtly like 


